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FOR 239 years this old grist mill has 
been standing, and most of those years it 
was performing its task of grinding corn 
and grain for the folks around. The men 
of Washington’s Army were supplied from 
it. Today, you can still see the wheel 
here though it’s no longer in use. 


Join us in this charming, historic spot for 
Luncheon, Dinner or Cocktails 
Open Sunday 


Water Wheel Jun 


Owned and Operated by Mr. and Mrs. Richard Opitz 
On Old Easton Highway, 11⁄2 miles North of Cross Keys, Doylestown 
Phone Doylestown 3706 
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9:05 - 10:30 
A. M. 
MON.—FRI. 
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“THE COFFEE: CLUB” 


SINCE 1745 this Hotel has served food 
and offered shelter to the wayfarer pro- 
ceeding along the river road. We've 
restored, as much as possible, the rooms 
and fireplaces and are happy to provide 
you with food and lodging. Luncheon: 
Noon to 2:30. Dinner: Six to Nine. 
Sundays: One to Seven. Phone Sugan 


3071, Lumberville, Pennsylvania. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC & MAYTAG 
CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


County-wide Service for Fine Household Furnishings 
CROSS KEYS, DOYLESTOWN ae PHONE DOYLESTOWN 5611 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


The Bank of Service 


Quakertown, Pennsylvania 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BUCKS — 
COUNTY 
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BUCKS COUNTY INN 


On The Square At 
Doylestown 


Visit The e 
COPPER ROOM 
for Cocktails 


Fine Food 
Large Parking Area 


Modern Rooms 


Phone Doylestown 4829 


About Traveler 


THIS MONTH'S COVER. ”Let Us Give Thanks” 
by Clarence Carter of Milford, N. J. seemed par- 
ticularly appropriate for the season—especially 
since it's such a good painting. It won the 
popular award at Carnegie Institute exhibit in 1943 
and later critic Edward Alden Jewel, of the New 
York Times, called it "one of 10 paintings to live be- 
yond our time.” The folks who live in Carter's 
home town of Portsmouth, Ohio, chipped in and 
bought the work which now hangs in the town 
library. 
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The Bucks County Traveler editorial and business 
offices are in the Huffnagle Press Building, N. 
Main Street, New Hope, Pa. Telephone New Hope 
2885 or 2273. 
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NOVEMBER 4—Violinist Wolfgang Richter and 
Pianist Mildred Richter offer music by Brahms, 
Respighi and Franck at the Bucks County Play- 


house, New Hope, at 8:30 p. m. 
by telephoning Solebury School, 


Tickets available 
New Hope 3737. 


NOVEMBER 6—The Bucks County Historical Society 
will meet in the Elkins Building, Ashland & Pine 
Streets, Doylestown at 8 p. m. Mrs. Florence Peto 
will discuss ‘ ‘Textiles Ser? Old Quilts.” 


ART EXHIBITS. Primitive paintings, both local and 
from the Ferargil Gallery in New York will be dis- 
played at the Delaware Book Shop Gallery, New 
Hope, from November 2 to 15. Followed by a 
Christmas group show by local painters. Closed 
Sundays. At the Playhouse Galleries, New Hope, 
Edna Andrade is displaying her surrealist paint- 
ings through November 8th. To be followed by 
a sale of pictures by local artists. Open every 
afternoon. K. R. Nunamaker of Centre Bridge 
will show his paintings at the County Education 
Building, Doylestown, from November 2 to 30. 
Open Monday-Friday from 8:30 to 5. 


Bucks County Historical Museum—At Ashland and 
Pine Streets, Doylestown. A large and varied 
collection of fascinating historical items from 
thimbles to hay-wagons. Open weekdays from 9 
to 5. Historical Library—Open from 9 to noon 
and 1 to 5. The building is closed Sundays. 


Lenape Park, Perkasie. 
ing. Free. 


For picinicking and boat- 


Mercer Fonthill Museum—On East Court Street, 
Doylestown. The private collection of the late 
Henry Mercer, founder and builder of the Histor- 
ical Museum. Open weekdays from 1 to 4, 


Pennsbury Manor—The beautifully 
home and gardens of William Penn. 
between Morrisville and Bristol. 
10 to 4:30. Adults admission, 
under 12, free. 

Quakertown Municipal Park—On Mill Street. 
skating rink, picnic tables, fireplaces. 


reconstructed 
On the river 
Open daily from 
50 cents; children 


Ice 


Ringing Rocks—One & a half miles east of Upper 
Black Eddy in Bridgeton Township. Four acres of 
trap rock boulders many of which ring loud and 
clearly when struck with a hammer. In 1890 a 
Dr. Ott of Pleasant Valley collected enough to make 
a musical scale on which he played tunes, ac- 
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companied by the Pleasant Valley Band, at a 
meeting of the Buck Wampum Literary and His- 
torical Association. 


Ralph Stover State Park—On Tohickon Creek 
west of Point Pleasant. A scenic picnic area. 
Closes at Sundown. 


Washington Crossing State Park—One of the 
nation’s major historical shrines, commemorating 
the famous crossing in 1776. On River Road be- 
tween Yardley and New Hope. The Lower Park 
is the setting for the boulder marking the embarka- 
tion point. The nearby Methodist Church has on 
display the famed Leutze painting of General 
George Washington in a big rowboat—from 9 a. m. 


to 9 p. m. The Upper Park at Bowman's Hill, 3 
miles south of New Hope, has picnic fireplaces 
and tables and a wildflower preserve. Also of 
interest: A burial ground for several Continental 
soldiers. The Thompson-Neely house is open from 
1 to 4 p. m. on Saturday & Sunday, Bird banding 


is demonstrated every Saturday & Sunday after- 
noon at 4 p. m. Bowman’s Tower commands a 
view of the valley and closes, as does the park, 
at sundown. 


Being restaurants which serve good food, or 


which have a reputation for so doing. Other 
names may be added as we travel farther afield, 
meanwhile these have our approval. We shall 


appreciate both complaints and suggestions. 
Note: no liquor is served in Pennsylvania on 
Sundays. 

DOWN THE RIVER 
Ferndale Hotel—Route 611 at Ferndale. Week- 
days, 8 a. m. to midnight. Sundays 11 a. m. 
to 7 p. m. 


Black Bass Hotel—River Road at Lumberville. Week- 


days noon to 2:30, 6 to 9. Sundays 1 to 7. 
Cuttalossa Inn—River Road, Lumberville. Noon to 
2, 5:30 to 10. Closed Sundays. Closes Dec. 1 for 
the winter. 

Logan Inn—Ferry Street, New Hope. Noon to 2:15, 
6 to 8:45. Closed Sundays. 

Tow Path House—Mechanics Street, New Hope. 


Weekdays Noon to 3, 5 to 9:30. 
Closed Mondays. 

Canal House—Mechanics 
p.m. to lem 


Sundays 1 to 8. 


Street, New Hope. 6 


Closed Sundays. 


River House—S. River Road, New Hope. Week- 
days noon to 2:30 (Saturdays to 3), 5 to 9. 
Sundays noon to 8. 

Old Cartwheel Inn—Old York Road West of New 
Hope. Weekdays Noon to 2:30, 5 to 8 (Saturdays 
to 9.) Sundays noon to 8. Closed Mondays. 
Volare’s—Old York Road West of New Hope. 11:30 
to 2, 5:30 to 9. Closed Sundays. 

Washington Crossing Inn—Washington Crossing. 
Weekdays 12 to 2, 5 to 8. Sundays 12 to 7. 
Closed Mondays. 

Jack Hansen’s Inn—Old Lincoln Highway, Morris- 
ville. 12 noon to 1 a.m. Closed Sundays. 
Pennsbury Inn—Off Bristol Road near Pennsbury 
Manor. 11:30 a. m. to 10 p. m. Closed Sundays. 
Red Lion Inn—frankford Avenue and City Line, 
Andalusia. Lunch and Dinner. 


UP THE COUNTY 


Flannery’s Restaurant—Lincoln Highway, Penndell. 
10.a. m. to 2 a. m. Saturday 10 a. m. to Mid- 
night. Sunday 10 a. m. to 9 p. m. 
Temperance House—Washington & State Streets, 
Newtown. 12 to 2:30, 5 to 8. Sunday 12 to 7. 
Closed Monday. Beer only. 

Buck Hotel—Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes, Feaster- 
ville. 11:30-3; 5-10. Closed Sundays. 

General Greene Inn—At the crossroads in Bucking- 
ham. 12 to 2, 5 to 7:30. Closed Sundays. 

The Barn—Buckingham. Lunch and Dinner. 12 
noon to 2 a. m. Closed Sundays. 

Vincent's Warrington Inn—Route 61] at Warring- 
ton. Weekdays 11:30 a. m. to midnight. Satur- 
days noon to 9:30. Closed Sundays. 

Doylestown Inn—West State Street, Doylestown. 
Grill room 7 a. m. to midnight, Sunday 8 a. m. 
to 9 p. m. Dining room 11:30 a. m. to 8 p. m. 
Fountain House—N. Main Street, Doylestown. Break- 
fast 7 to 10:30. Lunch & dinner, noon to 8. 

Bucks County Inn—N. Main Street, Doylestown 
Dinner 4 to 10 p. m. Closed Sunday. 

Ed’s Diner—Route 202, Doylestown. Open day 
and night. 

Conti's Inn—Cross Keys. Noon to midnight. Clos- 
ed Sundays. 

Countryside Inn—Cross Keys. Noon to 2:30. 5 to 
9. Closed Sundays. 

Water Wheel Inn—Old Route 611. 11:30 a. m. 
to 9 p. m. Sundays 11:30 a. m. to 8:30 p. m. 
Closed Mondays. 

Pipersville Inn—Route 413, Pipersville. Noon to 
2, 5 to 9. Sunday noon to 8 p. m. Closed Mon- 
days. 

Goldie’s Restaurant—Route 313 at Dublin. 7 a. m. 
to 7 p.m. Sundays 8 a. m. to 7 p. m. 

Twin Gables—1222 Broad Street, Quakertown. Noon 
to 9 p. m. (Fridays & Saturdays to midnight, Sun- 
days to 8 p. m.) 

Eagle Hotel—Hellertown Avenue & Broad Street, 
Quakertown. 5 p. m. to midnight, Sunday noon 
to 7 p. m. Closed Monday & Tuesday. 

Meyer's Restavrant—Route 309, Quakertown. 8 
a. m. to midnight. Fridays to 2 a. m. 

Benetz Inn—Route 309, Quakertown. 8 a. m. to 
Midnight. Sundays 8 a. m. to 8 p. m. Closed 
Mondays. 

Trainer's Restaurant—Route 309, Quakertown. Daily 
6:30 a. m. to 12:30 a. m. 

Washington House—Route 309, Sellersville. 


ACROSS THE RIVER 


Colligan’s—Stockton, N. J. Weekdays 5 to 11 
p. m. Saturdays noon to Il p. m. Sundays noon 
to 10. Closed Mondays. 

Lambertville House—Bridge Street, Lambertville, 
N. J. Weekdays: Breakfast 7 to 9; lunch and din- 
ner 11:30 a. m. to 8 p. m. Sundays: breakfast 
7:30 to 9; lunch & dinner 11:30 a. m. to 8 p. m. 
Closed Tuesdays. 

River's Edge—Lambert Lane, Lambertville, N. J. 
Noon to 2, 5:30 to 10 p. m. Closed Sundays. 


OUR SOLUTION to snappy 
weather in the Pink Elephant room 
is a novel and warm circular fire- 
place, right in the middle of the 
room! Also, our winter dinner spe- 
cial for Mondays through Fridays 
is now in effect—A full course meal 
for $2—and it is always a very 
special recipe. Were open every 
ee, Monday, phone New Hope 


Tow Path House 


NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 


We SERVE delicious food amidst 


charming Colonial surroundings. 
Guest Rooms Cocktail Bar 


Summer Garden 


WASHINGTON CROSSING 
INN 
at Washington Crossing, Pa. 
Phone Newtown 2277 


THE BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


Is A Wonderful Christmas Gift 
$2 a year. 
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34th ANNIVERSARY! 


Your Authorized FORD DEALER since 1919 


Higher trade 
Values than 
Ever before 


NM OW IPS 
really worth 


MORE... u 


J. J. CONROY, INC. 


West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
Telephone: Doylestown 274 or 9478 


WITM 


EE 
ON YOUR DIAL 


Serving The Delaware Valley 


18 Hours a Day! 
(6 A.M. To Midnight) 


PAUSING in his busy day, Coroner Russell J. T. 


Ferris poses in his home with his wife and their 
three daughters: Marigrace, 10, Rosemary, 13 and 


Doretta Jane, 9. 


—Bob Stevens Photo 


CITY BOY MAKES GOOD 


With Broadway and Hollywood behind him, genial Russ Ferris 


settled his family here in 1937. 


In 16 years he has become 


one of our county’s leading citizens. Meet him in this article— 


By CAROL STEVENS 


Of all the Broadway and Hollywood 
‘personalities’ who have flocked to Bucks 
County in the past twenty years or so, 
Squire Russell J. T. Ferris of Ottsville is 
probably the only one who is really “built 
in.” A tall, good looking man of many 
talents, he has left Broadway and Holly- 
wood far behind him to take on a variety 
of down-to-earth chores that would prob- 
ably astound his old pals of the B. F. 
Keith vaudeville circuit. 

Ferri’ numerous official titles would 
be notable in a native of the county, and 
for a 48-year-old New Yorker who moved 
here only 16 years ago they're really start- 
ling. Besides running his spacious “El 
Rancho” bar on Route 611, he also is 
Bucks County Coroner, Secretary of the 
County Republican Committee, a Justice 
of the Peace, GOP leader of Nockamixon 
Township, president of the Ottsville Fire 


Company and past-president of the Riegels- 
ville Kiwanis Club. 

The demands made on him by these 
various jobs make talking with him at any 
length nearly impossible, since at any 
moment he may be called on to witness 
legal papers, perform a marriage ceremony, 
investigate an accidental death or draw 
a cold brew for a customer in the bar. In 
addition to these calls, which go on day 
and night, Ferris also must spend many 
evenings at various political gatherings— 
where, incidentally, his show-business 
background helps him stand out as a 
poised and excellent speaker. 

However, though his stage presence un- 
doubtedly has helped him to rise in coun- 
ty politics, it is more probable that the 
major factor has been the executive ex- 
perience he gained in the managerial end 
of show business. Other than that, there 


is nothing in Ferris’ background to explain 
his sudden emergence as a community 
leader. As he tells the story, his career 
was headed toward the bright lights from 
the time he organized a band while he 
was still in high school in New York. 


True, he did try briefly to mix studies 
and music at Fordham University, but 
when it came to a choice, he headed for 
the theatrical booking offices and went to 
work. By the time he was 20, he was 
working as a Master of Ceremonies in 
New York vaudeville shows. This was in 
the mid-twenties when vaudeville was in 
its heyday and he moved in good com- 
pany—working for Keith’s, Loew’s and 
Publix before “talkies” moved in to kill 
off the live entertainment business for a 
while. 


He could spot that trend—and an empty 
pocket—as well as the next man, so in 
1930, he headed for Hollywood where he 
acted with Olson and Johnson in “Fifty 
Million Frenchmen.” More important, he 
also met Maria Arrigo, an attractive bru- 
nette dancer from Philadelphia who was 
then doing the Spanish dances for “Fly- 
ing Down to Rio” and “In Old Arizona.” 


Two years of Hollywood were enough, 
Ferris says, so he headed east again, this 
time with Maria in tow, and mounted a 
variety show called “Broadway Vanities.” 
Designed for the road, “Broadway Van- 
ities,” starring Maria, stayed out four years 
—by which time both Russ and Maria 
were worn out. 

In 1936 they got married and settled in 
Philadelphia, where Ferris opened a theat- 
rical booking office and began to plan for 
the future. The two took to driving into 
the country. And one day in 1937, on 
a jaunt to the Poconos, they spotted a 
farm in Ottsville that had a log cabin 
on it. 

They bought the whole place, with an 
idea of putting a bar in the log cabin, 
only to run up against certain technical- 
ities. “We got carried away,” Ferris ad- 
mits. “We never thought about the liquor 
license. We ran the place as a restaurant 
for the first three years.” 

In 1940, the license finally came through 


and El Rancho blossomed out as a night 
club, with music and dancing. “We put 
on some wonderful shows in those days,” 
Ferris says enthusiastically. 


About that same time, there was a bad 
barn fire in the neighborhood and a lot 
of cattle were burned to death. Ferris 
started a campaign for a fire company 
and, once the idea was accepted, headed 
up the fund-raising. He organized shows, 
picnics, clambakes and everything he could 
think of in the entertainment line until 
the community had the $6,000 necessary 
for a fire engine. The new fire company 
promptly elected him president. 


From then on he was a made man. The 
GOP appointed him Township Committee- 
man and Justice of the Peace and—in 
1951 when the state had closed off Route 
611 for repairs, ruining business at El 
Rancho—gave him the go-ahead to run 
for Coroner in 1951. 


Maria was a bit upset at this, but when 
she found it meant closing down the 
nightclub activity for propriety’s sake, she 
became reconciled. Now the two of them 
tend bar where once five bartenders labor- 
ed nightly. They live quietly in an at- 
tractive wing away from the bar—with 
their daughters: Rosemary, 13, Marigrace, 
10 and Doretta Jane, 9. 


As for his job as Coroner, Ferris says 
the pay isn’t much and the hours of duty 
are odd, but he seems to like it. Last 
year he investigated 329 death cases, of 
which 80 per cent were heart ailments 
and the rest accidents. The figure is the 
highest since the Flu epidemic of 1918-19 
and he expects it to go even higher this 
year. 


Turning to plans for the future, Ferris 
is vague. Hes a natural vote-getter and 
has the good wishes of many leading Dem- 
ocrats as well as his own fellow Republi- 
cans but he says he doesn’t want any office 
that would take him out of Bucks County. 


“We've already done more than our 
share of traveling,” he says, and grins at 
Maria. 
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GHOST TOWN IN UPPER BUCKS 


A memory of an old feud hangs about the eaves of the old 


deserted mill at Gruversville—and a memory of times long 


since gone when it was a busy, happy town, gathering place 


for farmers in Springfield Township. 


By Sara MAYNARD CLARK 


People have moved back to the 
old houses in Gruversville—but the 
past hangs heavy in the air. One 
thinks of a ghost town as abandoned 
buildings left to the squirrels and 
the owls. And although the former 
hamlet in Springfield Township—be- 
tween Pleasant Valley and Richland- 
town—is only a shadow of its for- 


mer self it can no longer qualify as 
a deserted town, even though a quiet 
has long since descended on the 
pretty valley where once wheat was 
ground and logs were sawed and 
liquor (probably corn) was distilled. 

Long before the Revolution, the 
Gruvers built mills along the stream 
which is the source of Cook’s Creek. 


ghost town 


(Continued from Page 9) 


For a while the same water was 
used to run a saw mill and a grist 
mill, an ideal arrangement during 
those days when the mills were the 
center of all major farm activity. 
Certainly John Gruver made the 
most of it, with the help of his sons 
Peter and John. And undoubtedly 
he foresaw years of prosperity ahead 
when, in the first half of the 19th 
Century, he divided his land and 
mills among his children. To Peter 
was given the old 18th Century 
homestead and the grist mill. To 
John went the upper part of the 
estate—the sawmill and a small 
house. The only daughter, wife of 
John Hoffman, got the intervening 
farm. 

Again, an ideal arrangement, de- 
signed to keep the family happily 
and prosperously together. But aft- 
er the death of John Gruver, Senior, 
the boys had a bitter disagreement 
(its cause is not recorded) and the 
father’s arrangements went up in 
smoke. The two began to compete 
with each other—Peter adding a saw 
mill and distillery to his grist mill 
while John added a grist mill to his 
sawmill. 


Peter’s death halted the feud—but 
it didn’t stop the old mill. A stone 
house was added to the building, 
farmers kept coming to it, until it 
came into the hands of Jacob Vronch 
of Quakertown. Finally, under his 
tenure, the stones were sharpened 
for the last time in 1927 and the mill 
stopped turning. The dam is brok- 
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en away now and the race is gone. 
The great wheel is rotted, too—but 
that doesn’t seem to bother the new 
tenants, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Wrec- 
sis. They live in the stone addition 


and farm the land, unworried by the 
ancient arguments that once raged 
there. 


Meanwhile, happy days have come 
for Peters home by the lower mill. 
Started about 1756, added to in 
1794, the old homestead now houses 
the Robert Heideckers, who are re- 
storing it. 


A large bank barn on the farm 
presents a most curious phenomenon 
in the action of paint and the ele- 


ments. One Ralph Hess succeeded 
John Gruver as owner of the upper 
property—and painted the barn. 


There is no trace of the original 
color, the weathered boards being 
a beautiful soft grey, but over the 
ground color Hess had painted deli- 
cate designs, one on each side of 
the high doors above the bay. Some- 
thing in the paint evidently preserv- 
ed the wood under the designs and 
the weathering process acted on 
the surrounding wood. Now all the 
paint is long since gone but the de- 
signs stand out in relief as thougl 
they had been carved. 


Another fascinating part of the 
story of Gruversville concerns a de 
serted old church half way between 
the upper and lower farms. The 
roof is collapsed and the windows 
are gone, but the walls still stand 
straight. This church was built by 
a group of dissenters from the Pleas- 
ant Valley Evangelical congregation 
after they were given the ground by 
John Gruver. For a time it thrived 
and then gradually disappeared. 

For more than 30 years the wild 
growth has been filling the former 


churchyard. The old gravestones 
have been desecrated, the stones are 
tumbled over and many are broken. 
The oldest legible headstone is dated 
182l—and the last persons to be 
buried there were Anna and Andrew 
Gross, who died in 1895 and 1896. 


Amid the wild tangle of briers and 
weeds, though, one grave has been 
cleared and roses planted. The 
stone is one of the few standing and 
bears the name of Amanda Kuns- 
man, nee Frankenfield, who died 
February 10, 1885 at the age of 29. 
It is a touching sight—in this deso- 
late, forgotten graveyard—to find 
this evidence of devoted remem- 
brance. It is almost as if the mem- 


ory of love were trying to wipe out 
the memory of the hate that once 
lived in this little valley. 


HAS ‘BIG STEEL’ HURT OUR COUNTY? 


Falls Township and U. S. Steel are uneasy neighbors in Lower 


Bucks County—and their relationship is important to all 


160,000 Bucks Countians. 
part report— 


By Bn Dwyer AND Grvens CREWS 


Falls Township, the somewhat reluctant 
host to America’s newest steel mill, is in 
an uproar these days over the question: 
“How much should U. S. Steel pay in 
taxes?” The turmoil, which began some 
time ago when plans for the huge Fair- 
less Works of U. S. Steel were first an- 
nounced, reached a climax last month 
when the Bucks County Commissioners 
jumped the plant’s assessment from $14,- 
500,000 to $21,100,000. 

U. S. Steel, whose still-unfinished Fair- 
less Works next door to William Penn’s 
old farm has cost some $400,000,000, so 
far, says the figure is far too high. Falls 
Township officials, overwhelmed by a ter- 
rifying population boom, say the figure is 
far too low. Both sides put up good 
arguments and—judging from present in- 
dications—the $64 question won't be an- 
swered to everyone's satisfaction for some 
time to come. 


Especially dissatisfied at the moment is 
U. S. Steel, which will pay more than 
$1,000,000 in local taxes next year—up 
from $681,000. The corporation points 
out that it paid $496,728 for Falls Town- 
ship school taxes. last year, $85,162 for 
township roads and $99,356 to the County. 
That, they say, is enough. 


But a citizen of our county’s new city, 
Levittown, comes back with the following 
argument: “Let’s say you bought a house 
for $10,000. All right, they knock off 
$2,500 as untaxable. That leaves $7,500. 
Using the county plan you assess the house 
at 30 per cent of its true value. That 
means an assessment of $2,250. 
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Read PART TWO of this two- 


“All right, now let’s apply the same 
county plan to Fairless. The plant cost 
well over $400,000,00—but to be conser- 
vative and use round figures, make it 
$400,000,000. Knock off 25 percent as 
untaxable, just as you did with the house. 
That leaves $300,000,000. Take 30 per- 
cent of that and you have an assessment 
of $90,000,000. 


“But what is the place assessed for? 
$21,000,000. And that’s what they pay 
taxes on—with a plant worth almost 
$500,000,000. 


“The result,” says our taxpaying Levit- 
town friend, “is that Big Steel isn’t paying 
its share. And the little guy with a $10,- 
000 house is paying more than his share.” 


THE ASSESSMENT 


The $21,000,000 assessment was not 
easily arrived at. It marked months of 
work by County Tax Assessor Elwood 
Britton and Falls Township Assessor Sig- 
mond Glocker—and took in numerous con- 
ferences of the County Commissioners 
themselves. 


As a matter of fact, even the Commis- 
sioners couldn’t agree. No sooner was the 
new figure announced than Commissioner 
John Welsh, Bucks County’s Democrat boss 
and the only Democrat on the three-man 
board, said he felt it should have been 
“at least $30,000,000.” And the appre- 
hensive Falls Township School Board, 
which faces the construction of 9,000 new 
homes (with children) in the area in the 
next two years, echoed his sentiments. 


But County Assessor Britton sticks by 
his figures. Says he, the county can as- 
sess only the fixed capital structures of the 
plant. 


“The $400,000,000 figure may be the 
overall cost of the plant,” he says, “but 
they are forgetting that the steel company 
has to pay taxes only on its buildings. 
We arent allowed to assess moveable 
items such as railroad engines—and the 
company uses many of them. And we 
don’t assess such things as overhead 
steampipes.” 


The blast furnaces werent assessed, 
either. U. S. Steel claims it doesn’t pay 
taxes on them at its other plants and Brit- 
ton says he went along with the prece- 
dent—on the advice of Bucks County’s 
legal counsel Isaac VanArtsdalen. 


POPULAR CORPORATION 


Despite all the excitement and argu- 
ments, there are few in Lower Bucks 
County who deny that U. S. Steel prob- 
ably has been—or, at least, will be—good 
for the county as a whole. It’s not a burn- 
in question outside of the boom area—yet. 
People in Quakertown and Sellersville and 
Perkasie haven’t shown much interest in 
the ‘goings-on’ down where the county 
started. But those directly affected are 
frankly enthusiastic, as well they might be. 


To cite some examples: a bulldozer 
foreman pocketing a $279 check for a 
long week’s work in the Levittown dust; 
a steamfitter steward who claimed he took 
home $1,500 for two weeks of double- 
time work for a contractor building the 
Fairless plant, and a “roller” averaging 
$170 a week in the steel company’s rolling 
mill, were all “damn sure” that Big Steel 
is good for the county. The opinion 
probably is shared by all of the company’s 
4,500 employes—who take home more than 
$2,000,000 a month. 


True, there were rumors that one of 
the county's leading playwrights was leav- 
ing Bucks because it was too crowded—but 
it turned out he was moving to London 
anyway. Another of the county’s noted 
authors, James Michener of Tinicum Town- 


ship, thinks industrialization is a good 
thing. 
“Of course, I’m a native,” he says, “and 


I wouldnt think of leaving.” 
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An architect who moved from New York 
to Lower Makefield in 1940 because “Bucks 
County looked just like one big park to 
me” admits that some of its rural atmo- 
sphere may be sacrified. “But I wouldn't 
want to live anywhere else—I like this 
excitement. People are buying and sell- 
ing and taking chances on new ideas. It’s 
really great,” says Frederick Lantz. 


RIGHT APPROACH 


In all the arguments for and against 
Bill Steel, one fact has been pretty well 
neglected: many sections of the country 
would give almost anything to have a 
Fairless works in their backyard. U. S. 
Steel could have moved into numerous 
areas with guarantees that little or no tax 
would be collected for years, a normal 
municipal procedure in such cases. 


But, having moved here, the company 
seems determined to ‘make good’ on Bucks 
County’s terms. True it has argued against 
higher taxes—as who doesn’t?—but behind 
the scenes it has worked long and hard 
to help alleviate the confusion and tur- 
moil that came with it. Its representatives 
have spent hours with planning and 
school boards. It paid its taxes in ad- 
vance to help the local school boards to 
work out local problems. It made no 
public announcements when it gave $200,- 
000 to the Lower Bucks Hospital or $30,- 
000 to St. Francis Hospital in Trenton, a 
statue of William Penn to Pennsbury High 
School, or $2,500 to the Fallsington Li- 
brary—to name a few of its gifts. 

And, while the school board faces a 
terrible problem in Falls Township, the 
municipality itself seems to be surviving 
the onslaught. Recently, Township Super- 
visor John Custer was asked why he and 
his fellow supervisors wanted a higher 
assessment on U. S. Steel. 


“It’s not that we need the money,” he 
answered, “We just thought we could re- 
duce taxes.” 


WË CS E A 


THE CASE OF THE BRASS BUTTON 


It was just another weatherbeaten Bucks County stone house 
until the authors went to work to restore it to its colonial 
beauty—and found an historic memento they couldn’t keep 
to themselves. (They took the photographs, too. ) 


By GRACE AND KNICKERBACKER DAVIS 


The little stone house toward which the 
realtor pointed on our way to view a 
property on the outskirts of Doylestown, 
stood on a hillslope a hundred yards or 
so back from the highway. Capped chim- 
neys, a dilapidated shingle roof, twin dor- 
mers, and a portion of wall showed through 
the leaves of a tall horse chestnut tree and 
a tangle of pathetically neglected lilacs, 
honeysuckle vines and rose brushes. 

“Now there,” the realtor said, slowing 
down, is “is a real oldtimer we have list- 
ed. But of course you're looking for some- 
thing that doesn’t call for a full-scale res- 
toration job.” 

He started on, but my wife stopped 
hım. 

“It’s perfectly darling!” she exclaimed. 
“And the adorable springhouse under that 
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sycamore . . . it’s the biggest tree I’ve ever 
seen! Even if it would cost a fortune 
to make livable, let’s take a look.” 

We bumped over the ruts and gullies 
of what once had been a lane, got out 
and paraded around the building. We 
admiringly surveyed the masonry laid in 
the seemingly hit or miss fashion which 
has given Bucks County’s colonial home- 
steads their unique charm, the striking 
placement of the fenestration, the unusual 
“returns” of the cornices, the quaint front 
and rear porches. Peering on tiptoe 
through the first floors shutter-flanked 
windows, we could see beamed ceilings, 
a great walkin ‘kitchen fireplace and a 
smaller one in what had evidently been 
the parlor. A partly opened door gave a 
tantalizing glimpse of a spiraling boxed 


staircase. Closer inspection was impossi- 
ble because the realtor hadn’t the keys 
with him. But then and there we felt our 
search had ended. So certain were we 
that we hustled right back to the real 
estate office and plunked down a check 
which gave us a two-weeks’ option with 
time enough to figure out how we could 
swing the deal. Fate was with us and we 
became the owners of an Early American 
gem, although decidedly in the rough. 
There was, of course, no plumbing. No 
source of heat other than the two down- 
stairs fireplaces and a tiny one on the sec- 
ond floor. No wiring for electricity. No 
water supply except from a creaking hand 
pump connected by rusted piping with 
the springhouse. Floors and other interior 
woodwork were covered by layers of dingy 
peeling paint as were the sweat-streaked 
plastered walls. The eight-foot-wide kitch- 
en fireplace was stuffed to the chimney 
throat with rubbish. In the garret one 
could see patches of sky through gaps in 
the rotting roof. 


But our vision of what it once had been 
and could be made again remained un- 
shaken. 


Topping the list of urgent musts was a 
new roof. A local building code prohib- 
ited replacement with wooden shingles 
and gave us the choice of asbestos, slate 
or tin. We decided on tin after an archi- 
tect assured us that it would be entirely 
consistent with colonial design. On the 
first floor we removed the wood partition 
separating the kitchen from the diminutive 
parlor, thereby achieving a spacious liv- 
ing room that lost none of the original 
characteristics and was made even more 
interesting as a result of the alcove form- 
ed by the well of the boxed stairs. Two 
small second floor bedrooms were also en- 
larged to one, with a third becoming a 
bath-and-dressing-room. The raftered gar- 
ret to which the stairs spiraled on from 
a little landing was made into an inviting 
study with a lavatory added at one end 
by stowaway closets under the eaves. 


We were delighted to find that prac- 
tically all of the old interior hardware 
was still in place. This included hand- 


wrought door and cupboard hinges and 
thrub latches authoritatively dated around 
1725—which, by the way, coincided with 
the time the house was built. 


Rejuvenating the interior required a 
complete scraping and sanding of floors 
and trim down to the very bone. The 
texture of the rough-cast plaster walls, 
after removal of their disfiguring coatings, 
was enhanced by painting them in colonial 
tints instead of using wallpaper. The 
patina of the wide random-spaced pine 
floor boards was enriched by thorough 
waxing. Beams, open ceilings, mantels, 
room partitions, chair rails, and doors 
were painted an appropriate white. 


The huge crane-hung kitchen fireplace, 
behind the chimney tree of which one may 
stand erect, required little more than a 
determined clean-up and repointing of its 
wide flagged hearth and sides. Like the 
other fireplaces, it was spanned by a grace- 
fully bracketed mantel and has been re- 
furnished with cooking appurtenances of 
its day. The chimney flues were cleaned 
in the oldfashioned but effective manner 
by repeated brooming with a fir tree drag- 
ged from top to bottom. 


Other than painting and roofing, the 
exterior was a comparatively simple mat- 
ter. Incredible though it seemed, the 
original flat lime pointing of the walls, 
for which oyster shells were ground, had 
remained almost completely intact. 


Our funds were by now nearing the 
bottom of the barrel, so we were forced 
to go more slowly at landscaping the near- 
ly three surrounding acres which went 
with the house. We centered our first 
attention on preservation of the old spring- 
house, for its roof was caving in and stone 
work crumbling. The roots of the Amer- 
ican sycamore close beside it had thrust 
through the rear wall and these had to be 
sheared off and a supporting inside wall 
erected. Roof and framing members had 
to be entirely replaced. 


Following the advice of experts called 
in to pass upon its health, the ancient tree, 


(Continued on Page 33) 


—Photograph by Maynard Clark 


PORTRAIT OF A HAPPY MAN 


A founder of the famed Phillips Mill art colony above New 
Hope—and one of America’s most honored painters—Daniel 
Garber hardly needs to leave his home to paint the scenes he 
likes best. 


By MARTHA CHENEY 


Upcreek in Lumberville from the is still here. He is Daniel Garber, 
old Cuttalossa Inn on the River Road N.A. His old plastered-stone house 
is one of those bits of scenic charm and his studio building nestle against 
which make people exclaim that the sunny side of the hill fronting 
here is certainly a spot for an artist. the woodland and the stream, with 
An artist came to this spot well on sheep meadow and more woods up- 
towards a half-century ago, and he tilted behind them. 
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There in his studio that opens on 
an autumn-touched garden, Mr. 
Garber talked the other day of his 
years here, and of the satisfactions 
and rewards, human and esthetic, 
that he has enjoyed in those years. 
He came first to the Lathrops’ at 
Phillips Mill with his young wife. 

“I was thrilled by the beauty of 
the whole scene,” he recalls. “I had 
never seen anything like it, and I 
decided that it was the only place 
for me to live and work.” 


That early enthusiasm carries over 
into those recollections of the slim, 
energetic young-old artist, as he tells 
how he managed to come straight 
to his new home here when he re- 
turned from two years of study and 
painting on a fellowship in Europe. 
He didn’t know what life would be 
like in a place as remote as this 
was in the early years of the cen- 
tury. He didn’t know whether his 
city-bred wife could make terms 
with the wilderness. 


And, at first, as an artist, he was 
overwhelmed by surroundings so dif- 
ferent from placid European scenes. 
The hills rose so abruptly, the trees 
were so tall, and everywhere thick- 
ets of vine! But the wild places 
won. He dramatized the hills and 
trees and made of them a kind of 
painting that had not been done be- 
fore, making his first substantial suc- 
cess in the process. The Palmer 
prize at the Chicago Art Institute 
proved but a beginning of recog- 
nition for these Garber Delaware 
River scenes which soon were being 
acquired by numerous museums. 
Scenes up and down both sides of 
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the river and over Bucks county 
make up his chief lifework (with 
some portraits). Somebody said 
lately that the most thoroughly 
painted place he knew was the hilly 
scenery around Point Pleasant, and 
that Mr. Garber was the painter. 
He still paints these same hills. 


There is a record of his pictures. 
Sometime he intends to total it up: 
he doesn’t know how many hundreds 
there are—any more than he knows 
how many students passed through 
his classes in the years from 1909 
until just recently when he retired 
from the teaching faculty of the 
Pennsylvania Academy where he 
had made a lasting reputation. 


All this time, the Garbers have 
found here leisure for the pursuit 
of a “a full life, lived well and 
wholesomely.” There are his chil- 
dren, now his grandchildren. He 
has puttered with delight about his 
place, always developing it a little 
more, adding some new charm—and 
his not unrelated life hobby is find- 
ing and restoring old furniture. 


“I am a very happy man!” says 
Mr. Garber. “I am a simple man. 
These are the interests that have 
filled my life. I am enthusiastic 
about my painting; I have few theo- 
ries about it. In art, as in other 
things, you work out your problems 
as you go along, always trying to 
make your work better; and as your 
work grows, you grow, immensely. 
I've had a wonderful life. People 
have been wonderful to me. My life 
has been so pleasant here that I 
would never want to leave it.” 
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i THE DOYLESTOWN 
OPEN FRIDAYS AND SATUF 


EDDIE’S JEWELRY 
Retail Values 


at 


Wholesale Prices 


HOFFMAN’S SEA FOOD 


Smoked Fish 


FRANK MOLDOVANYI 


Top Quality Meats 


For Your Holiday 


Pleasure 


THRIFT SHOE CORNER 


—Presents 


Fried Sea Foods Prepared 


To Take Home 


WEST 


For All!— 


WING 


NORTH 


JERRY’S FRUIT & PRODUCE 


Fancy Fruits & Vegetables 
For Your Holiday Table 


—Potatoes a Specialty— 


BETTY JANE DRESS SHOP 
Afternoon Dresses 
Skirts - Blouses 


Polo-Shirts - Slips 


DOT’S HOAGIE SHOP 
Christmas Cards 
Handmade Candles 
Handpainted Florida Cones 
Aprons - Candy - Cakes 


GEORGE’S AUCTION 
You Never Know... 
BUT 
You Can Be Sure 
Ir’ll Be A Bargain 
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JOHN MARX & SON 
Home 
Dressed 


Meats 


WILLIAM W. COPE 
Fresh Dressed Turkeys 
Creamery Butter 
Ducks - Geese 
Chickens 


TEASE FLOWER SHOP 
Christmas Floral Arrangements 
Handmade Aprons 
Chenille Dolls 


CHARLES J. GROSS 
Flannel Shirts 
Winter Jackets 
Work Clothes 
Assorted Clothing 


PAR. 
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: 
FARMERS’ MARKET “=: 
% 
DAYS — NOON TO 11:00 P.M. 3 
WING 
i BERNIE’S TOT SHOP 
Shaving Needs Finest ZE EH 


Baby Needs Large Gift Selection 


OS 


> 


JULIA’S VARIETY SHOP BATES POPCORN STAND 
Custom-Made Doll Clothes Children’s Stocking Gifts 
One Garment or Wardrobe ee S 
Fitted to Size y d uts 
Order Now for Christmas Novelties 


SSSSS< 


EAST WING D 
D 
D 
JAGIELKY’S CANDY CHARLES M. SHRIVER A 
Try Our Nuts and Pumps & Heat % 
Homemade Candies to Add Installation & Repairs d 
That Final Touch 400 N. Main Street x 
To The Holidays Doylestown 4776 x 
` 
MM 
H. A. PICKERING & SON DUTCH TREATS 
New & Used Furniture Spread a Holiday Banquet 
Crosley & Perfection Appliances Domestic & Imported Cheeses 
Gardenville, Pa. Imported Holland Ham 
Call Plumsteadville 2961 Honey - Health Foods K 
D 
` 
LAPIN & SIMON GEORGE HILGENBERG 


The Original 
Fruit & Produce Stand 
Still Giving Best Buys 


Home Dressed Meats 


Our Own Make Bologna 


4 PINE-RUN FARM 

Holiday Poultry 

Locally raised 
Dressed-to-order 


SING Call Doylestown 7607 


Rivers Edge 


OPEN ALL WINTER 
12 Noon to Two A. M. 


Half a block off Route 202 
On the Lambertville side of the 


Delaware River Bridge 


Luncheon: Noon to Two 


Dinner: Six to Ten 


Cocktails 


SATURDAY BRUNCH 
For Football Fans 


You'll enjoy a delicious meal or a 
delightful drink overlooking the Dela- 
ware here by the warmth of the cheer- 
ful Open Fire. 


Phone Lambertville 897 


Edward J. Dorney 
CABINET CO. 


Kitchen Planning 
and Building 


We plan and build everything 
for your kitchen including 
floor and wall installation, and 
designing birch kitchen cabi- 
nets and knotty pine cabinets. 
Let us build you the kitchen 
you've always wanted. 


650 E. Broad Street 
Quakertown, Pa. 
Phone 621 


QUAKERTOWN LAUNDRY 
The Family Laundry 


115 South Second Street 
Phone 994, Quakertown, Pa. 
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Rustic Poets 
By Grace CHANDLER 


The writing of poetry was considered a 
prerogative of the male in the earlier days 
in Bucks County. A member of the whisk- 
er-raising sex who couldn't turn out a 
poem on occasion—and any occasion would 
do—was suspect as lacking in manly ac- 
complishments. 

When a female succumbed to the tempta- 
tion of rhyming and permitted her efforts 
to be published in the newspaper, eye- 
brows were raised to the hairline over such 
boldness. In the dictum of that day, a 
lady’s name appeared in the public prints 
but three times during her span of years: 
in the announcements of her birth, her 
marriage and her death. 


A poetress was tolerated only when 
there was an obvious reason for her aber- 
ration. A poem-writing spinster, for in- 
stance, was excused for seeking this sur- 
cease from sorrow over the loss of her 
sweetheart and her lack of hopes of find- 
ing another; a young woman suffering 
from the “vapours”’—a vaguely defined 
female complaint seemingly combining 
mental and physical instability—was per- 
mitted poetic effusions to release her ten- 
sions, and the writing of interminable odes 
to death by a lady victim of “galloping 
consumption” was considered a_ perfectly 
normal occupation for one awaiting the ar- 
rival of her ticket to the World Beyond. 

The men, however, were free to express 
themselves poetically on any subject and 
did so, in doggerel and in elegy. In 1805, 
an advertiser in The Pennsylvania Cor- 
respondent (which later became The Bucks 
County Intelligencer) notified readers that 
he had “For rent or sale in Dublin Village, 
a handsome lot, and good for tillage,” 
and took ten more lines to state the ad- 
vantages of the place. A shoemaker an- 
nounced the opening of his shop in Doyles- 
town, in 1827, with the following strains: 


“I and the Muses 

Send you a pair of Shoeses, 
A tough rhyme this, 

Just like my leather.” 


William Satterthwaite, who is classed 
among the “early poets of Pennsylvania,” 
was probably the earliest, as well as the 
most prolific, of local versifiers. An En- 
glish-born schoolmaster who taught the 
classics in various schools in the county 
in the first part of the 18th Century, he 
could make up a poem on the spot in 
praise of spotted trout or any other sub- 
ject that came to mind. When a rattle- 
snake bit him on the finger and his life 
was saved by the timely arrival of an 
Indian medicine man, he addressed a poem 
to the biter, beginning: “Thou pois’nous 
serpent with a noisy tail, Whose teeth are 
tinctured with the plagues of hell.” The 
dubious rhyme might be attributed to the 
horror of his experience except that he 
again wobbled in a verse directed at a 
young lady in reproof for singing. It ran: 


“Though singing is a pleasing thing, 
Approved and done in Heaven, 

It only should employ the souls 
who know their sins forgiven.” 


Another rustic poet was Samuel Black- 
fan, the farmer-minister of the Friends 
over a century ago. One of his stanzas 
sounds anything but Quakerish: 


“I apportion part of each week 
To dressing my hair with a comb, 
And the rendering it tidy and sleek 
Even when I continue at home. 
But when I determine to visit 
The home of a neighboring girl, 
I adore it, and tress it, and prig it, 
I put it in many a curl.” 


In that period, a newspaper was not 
considered “up to snuff” if it did not car- 
ry a romantic poem each week. Written 
by shy swains who used fancy pseudonyms, 
the verses were dedicated to young ladies 
identified in similar fashion. The love- 
sick poets must have cribbed each other’s 
stuff, for their verses all ran to “rosy 


cheeks,” “coral lips” and “a bosom of 
snow.” 
The subscribers, however, preferred 


poetical tributes to sterner realities than 
young love. The death of a man of na- 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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THIS CORNER has always been 
a Hardware Corner—Always will 
be. Besides General Hardware, we 
handle Paints, Oils, Glass, Sport- 


ing Goods, House Furnishing 
Goods and Garden Seeds. 


SHIVE 


Hardware Company 
Corner Main & State 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone 4053 


Shop on Sunday 
And ’til 9:00 p. m. 


EXCEPT on Wednesdays. 


Our prices are as low as else- 
where, we have plenty of park- 
ing space, and a large stock of 
Groceries, Frozen Foods, Bak- 
ery Stuff and Vegetables. 


YOUNG’S 
RICH HILL STORE 
Old Bethlehem Pike 
Phone: Quakertown 180-R-1 


WOLFINGER’S 

334 W. Broad St. 
Quakertown, Pa. 
Phone 166-J 


Grandfather 
Clocks Repaired 


We Are OPEN All Winter 
Every Day But Monday 


WEEKDAYS: 5 p. m. to 11 p. m. — SATURDAYS: Noon to 11 p. m. 
SUNDAYS: Noon to Ten 


Our Banquet Facilities are available for up to 100 persons. 


COLLIGAN'S STOCKTON INN 


Phone: Lambertville, N. J., 9890 or 9864 


Dorothea Olive B. 
N. Berks Zohlman 
R. N. R. N. 
F ; SS EN 
è 
Zohlman Nursing Home 
Formerly Potts Convalescent Home 
Special Diet and 24-Hour Nursing Care 
For Convalescents, Elderly Folk, and Chronic Illnesses. 
Telephone: Quakertown 591 
108 Main Street Richlandtown, Pa. 


ARTHUR W. TREFFINGER & SON 


Funeral Home 


“As Old as 1909 — As Modern as 1953” 


20-22 N. Ambler Street Quakertown, Pennsylvania Phone 247 


rustic poets 
(Continued from Page 21) 


tional fame or local popularity was certain 
to bring forth lugubrious poems of numb- 
ing length attesting to the many virtues 
of the departed and to none of his failings. 
Recently bereaved husbands bewailed their 
loss in numerous stanzas weighted with 
classical allusions; nature lovers looked 
back sadly at a passing season or a fading 
rose, slighting nary a leaf or petal, and 
old men moaned for the return of the per- 
fect past, eulogized from A to Z and back 
again. 

A poet with brevity in his soul was 
rare and unhonored. Readers wanted to 
know where the rest of the poem was 
when Samuel Paxson, editor of The Dem- 
ocrat prior to the Civil War, allowed ed- 
itorial comment to creep into a news 
story, and with a truer ear for rhyme than 
most, expressed an opinion tersely: 

“Music hath charms to soothe the savage, 

Break a rock and split a cabbage.” 


We Ge 


Life in 1816 


The skies over Bucks County must have 
been black with crows in the year 1816, 
judging from an item in Davis’ Bucks 
County History. The County Treasurer 
was paying 3 cents apiece for crow-scalps 
—and in that year he disbursed $264.88 
for crows killed in Falls and Lower Make- 
field Townships alone. This meant that 
8,829 crows had been slaughtered and, ac- 
cording to a contemporary account, left 
“those who annually received considerable 
sums from the county-treasurer ... in a 
state of alarm, lest the Breeders should 
have been all destroyed .. >” 


DEBATING SOCIETY 
The Young Men of Doylestown and its 
vicinity, desirous to establish a Debating 
Society, or Spouting Club, are requested 
to attend at the Academy, on Saturday 
next at 7 o'clock in the evening. 


From THE DOYLESTOWN DEMOCRAT 
November 12, 1816 
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The Family Shoe Store since 1868 


Nationally Advertised Brands for 
Men, Women and Children 
X-Ray Fitting 


Hinkel & Biehn 


Quakertown, Pennsylvania 


INTERESTED IN 
HOME MOVIE EQUIPMENT? 


We handle a complete line and full 
service for Home Movie Equipment as 
well as all makes of regular Cameras. 


In addition to our Film and Photo 
supplies we also carry: 
Royal Portable Typewriters 
Remington Adding Machines 
Safe Guard Check Writers 


MAUGERI 
CAMERA SHOP 


17 S. Third Street 
Quakertown, Pa. 
Phone Quakertown 294 


A GUARANTEE that you'll be up- 
to-date on the events of your County, 
old and new—that you'll know where 
to eat, what to see, where to go—is a 
subscription to the fast-growing Mag- 
azine of the fastest growing County in 
the U. S. —Write BUCKS COUNTY 
TRAVELER, New Hope, Pa. $2 the 


year. 


“THE BARN”—ANTIQUES 


DELLA M. CLARK 


* 


On the River Bank 
next door to 


The Bucks County Playhouse 


* 


NEW HOPE 
PENNSYLVANIA 


* 


Telephone 
New Hope 3509 


Fireplace Corner at the 


PINK HOUSE 


Antiques & Decoration 
On Route 202, in New Hope, Pa. 


Burwell & Louise Shepard 


Authenticated 
Early American Antiques 
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Pennsylvania Dutch 


Folk Art 


By Lost SHEPARD 


The ‘young uns’ of those pioneers who 
traveled to Ohio and Kentucky, or farther 
west, in their covered wagons now trek 
back to Bucks County to find examples of 
the fascinating folk art and crafts made 
by their ancestors. Interior decorators and 
antique dealers from Texas to Oregon scour 
our antique shops for typical Pennsylvania 
wares to fill their own store shelves—slip 
ware pie plates, some with handsome 
sgraffito designs, stoneware pudding molds 
with imbedded motifs of wheat, corn, 
grapes, etc., fanciful fracturs, those rec- 
ords of births and marriages illumined 
with angels and scrolls, painted chests, or 
the pierced tin pie cupboards so impor- 
tant in the well filled larders of the early 
settlers. 


The Quakers and German Protestants 
who followed William Penn into the lush 
lands around Philadelphia worked hard to 
establish themselves in this new land. But 
when smoke house and barn were well 
filled, they could take time to practise 
their love of ornamentation. The potter 
added a few flourishes to his soup plates 
or inscribed mottoes on the apple-butter 
pots made of meadow-land clay. The 
newly popular fruit pies required a spe- 
cial dish with low sides. In Europe, fruit 
had never been plentiful enough for pies. 
Peaches, a dainty grown in greenhouses, 
were familiar only to the rich. In Amer- 
ica’s hot sunshine, peaches ripened read- 
ily with surplus crops even fed to the 
hogs. A visiting British orchardist wrote 
home in 1753 listing in astonishment all 
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Pownall 
tract was one of the 
first that was bought 
and patented in Sole- 
bury Township. Deed was made 
by William Penn, of Worming- 
hurst, County of Sussex to 
George Pownall, Senior, Yoe- 
man, of Hostock Gralam, in the 
County of Palatine of Chester 
for One Thousand Acres of land 
in Pennsylvania, to be located 
anywhere on the Delaware River 
within 60 miles from New Castle 
(North), and was dated 3d-mo., 
20th., 1681. 


A portion of this original 
tract is offered for sale: 
Colonial stone house with six 
rooms, two fireplaces, oil hot 
water heat and random floors. 
Stone and Frame barn. 20 
Acres. Asking $29,500. 


MAURICE M. ELY 


North Main Street 
New Hope 2828 


man em HE George 


Have You Books 
For Sale? 


If so, send us your list and we shall 
be happy to advise you any way we 


a Are There Books 
You Want? 


Send for our quotations, and when 
you come to Philadelphia be sure to 
visit us and bring your friends. We 
have 900,000 voumes on display, 
through which you are welcome to 
browse. 


Leary’s Book Store 
Largest Old Book Store in America 
9th Street, below Market 
Walnut 2-1167 * Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


READ IN Ye Olde Bucks County 
Traveler about the ways and the people 
of early record and of today. And 
of those who keep taverns and have 
good food and acommodations for 
the traveler and his horseless carriage. 
And of the shops with the best wares 
of Philadelphia town and London. 
25c the copy or $2 the year. 


An Alan Miller Original 


Come in and see this handsome suede 
hood as well as our other original de- 
signs in leather clothing and articles 
of all description. 


Bridge Street New Hope 2356 


ALAN MILLER 
Fashions in Leather 


GOOD THINGS come in 
small packages, And the 
BEST GIFTS come from 
our SMALL SHOP. 


—Russ ‘n Esther 
HANDCRAFT HOUSE 
Rt. 202 in New Britain 

Doylestown 3796 
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folk art 


(Continued from Page 25) 


those fruits now so familiar to us, and 
added a few more that are a surprise 
even to us, “hurtleberries, whinberries, 
bilberries, and ‘crampberries’ (probably 
this original name came from some little 
boys who ‘et’ too many). The settler’s 
wife used all of these fruits, taking great 
pride in the variety of pies she placed on 
tables, and the fragrant odors wafting 
from the pie cupboard whose tin sides 
had been pierced with swirls and stars 
by some artist-craftsman. 


Mrs. Young-Married prowls through the 
Bucks County antique shops today enthu- 
siastic about how much fun she is having 
actually using these early wares. She has 
discovered the extra flavor of a pumpkin 
pie baked in the old red ware pie plates; 
the rows of pudding molds decorate her 
cupboard shelves, but also shape cheese 
spread for her cocktail table; and the ap- 
ple-butter pots hold gay zinnias in sum- 
mer and ivy or sprays of berries in winter. 
She searches through the shops for those 
wooden cookie molds carved with goose- 
girl or crowing rooster to hang as a wall 
decoration above her fireplace mantel. 

Our early farmer-father carved these 
cookie molds in the evenings, when he 
wasn't busy painting hearts and wreaths 
on his daughters dower chest. Thus the 
industrious early Pennsylvanians added 
their bit of beauty to each homely item 
they used, and life was good in this bless- 
ed new land when “The poor could live 
without begging and stealing’—as one let- 
ter to the old country assured relatives 


left behind. 
D ed H 


Rats 


The well-fed rats play hide and seek, 
All day and night they frolic; 
From holes they peek, without a squeak, 
To granaries they slyly sneak— 
I hope they get the colic. 
Mrs. Wm. Malone 
Orange City, Fla. 


Lower Bucks County’s 
Christmas Card Center 


** 


One of the finest selections 
to be found anywhere! Among 
Them—tThe American Artist Series. 


“We Have Done Your Christmas Shopping for You!” 
Gifts - Colonial Reproductions 


Decorative Accessories 


COUNTRY CRAFTERS 


Second Street Pike — Southampton 


NEW HOPE 
CRAFT 
SHOP 
N. Main St. 
Phone 3634 
Open 
Daily 9-6 


Sunday 11 - 6 ENTEN nit RTR NYC 


A NEW-FASHIONED, Old-Fashioned 


Country Store is our answer to the belief 


L that the old Country Store was a most re- 
=s markable place. We have Modern Casual 
ZA Clothes, Old and New Jewelry, Antiques, 


a little of this and a little of that. Come 
b 
EH in and Browse. 


—Lou Bingler & Betty Jester 
On Old York Road at Furlong, Pa. 
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Unexpected Guests? 
Try Our Frozen 
Chicken Pie 
Chicken Croquettes 


Chicken Scrapple 

Beef Pie 

Oyster Pie 
At All Good Grocers 
Where Frozen Foods Are Sold 


SURELY YOU’VE HEARD of our 
large variety of fine baked goods—we 
claim it’s the largest in all of Bucks 
County, and it’s baked fresh daily. 


Here’s where you'll find it: 
19 S. Hellertown Ave., Quakertown 
Quakertown Farmer’s Market 
27 E. Walnut St., Sellersville 
Bristol Farmers Market 
Leh’s Dept. Store, Allentown 
Zauns Market, Bethlehem 


YEAKEL’S BAKERY 


WESTEND MEAT MARKET 
LANDIS & FOULKE 


Quality Meats 
11 S. Main St., Quakertown, Pa. 
Phone 205 — We Deliver 
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RECIPES 


A large golden pumpkin, alas, has come 
to mean a Jack-’O-Lantern to most women 
instead of spicy brown pies. So, for a 
real adventure in cooking this month, go 
all the way with your Thanksgiving pies. 
Procure a large, firm pumpkin from a 
farmer or from the beautiful heaps that 
are piled at every roadside market and 
prepare it as your grandmother used to, 
especially if she came from upper Bucks 


County. Here’s how. 


2 cups cooked pumpkin 

4 eggs 

I cup sugar 

2 teaspoon cinnamon 

1 tablespoon cornstarch 

1 cup rye or corn whiskey 
% cup butter 


% cup cream 


Take a large pumpkin, wash and cut 
in half and place, cut side down, in pan 
in warm oven. Roast until soft, but not 
mushy. Scrape out the flesh with a spoon 
or fork. Place in colander and let drain 
over night in cool place. Next morning 
put 2 cups of the pumpkin in a bowl and 
whip thoroughly with a fork until all 
lumps disappear, but avoid mashing. 
Drain out as much liquid as possible, be- 
cause the pumpkin should be dry. Add 
the sugar, yolks of eggs, cinnamon and 
beat for five minutes. Quickly add the 
cream, the whiskey and the butter, and 
mix well. Sprinkle the cornstarch over 
the stiffly beaten whites of eggs and add 
to the first mixture. Pour into a pan about 
2% inches deep (an old Dutch pie plate is 
ideal) which has been lined with pie 
pastry, and bake for one hour in moderate- 
ly hot oven (375 degrees). Cool pie be- 
fore using. 


FROZEN FOOD - - - DIRECT TO YOU 


May we introduce ourselves to you folks in Bucks County whom we 
haven’t already met, and suggest you take advantage of the certificate at the 
foot of this Ad? 

Our company is one of the oldest frozen food purveyors in the East. 
We carry a complete line of the finest quality, table-tested, Frozen Foods and 
U. S. Top-Choice Meats, custom-cut to your specifications, delivered immediate- 
ly from the packer to your home and placed directly into your freezer. Every 
package we sell is completely guaranteed to your absolute satisfaction. 

We sincerely hope well meet you personally very soon and that yours will 
become one more of the many, many satisfied families already enjoying our 


finer quality foods and our exceptional savings. —AL STITES 
PENN BRANCH Frosted Foods, Inc. 
STREET ROAD SOUTHAMPTON, PA. ELMWOOD 7-4544 


PLEASE SEND ME: Your Monthly Bulletin and Current 
Price Lists of Buyers Budget Specials: 


Et Sine en long Serie = 


MAKE THIS THANKSGIVING DINNER a Pennsylvania-Dutch 
Dinner with one of our Hickory-smoked, sherry basted Turkeys— 
or if the family is a big old-fashioned one have one of our baked 
and glazed, sherry basted Hams too. With these wonderful ready- 
to-eat foods, you needn't dread getting a Thanksgiving Dinner 
ready—the major work is done to perfection for you. 


Stop at our Farm Store and Restaurant and check on the 
Hickory Valley Cheeses, Pates, Relishes, and other delicious 
Hickory-Smoked foods. It’s on Route 611, 2 miles south of Doyles- 
lestown. Phone, Doylestown 5098, or order by mail. 


HICKORY VALLEY FARM 
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Colonial Convalescent Home 


24 Hour Nursing Care 
Registered Nurses 


Reasonable Rates 


Our Home is ideal for the Elderly, Convalescent or Chronically 
ill person who wants a homelike atmosphere but needs proper 
nursing care. Our surroundings are most pleasant, our meals 
delicious. Naturally, we are State Licensed. 


1408 W. Broad Street Quakertown 1170 Quakertown, Pa. 


Softest Tender Deershin 


JACKETS, GLOVES, PURSES AND MOCCASINS 


In Eight Lovely Shades to match Any Outfit. 
Select your Gift now from our Furs and Accessories— 
A small Deposit will lay-it-away until Christmas. 


Milton Bleam & Son 


244 W. BROAD STREET, QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


WHEN YOU’RE IN DOYLESTOWN VISIT 


Ed’s New, Modern Diner—Restaurant 
ON ROUTE 202 (WEST STATE STREET) 


Our Food is the Best, and it’s cooked in the Best manner. 


Woodrow W. Wehrung 


Excavating - Ditching Manufacturers of 
Bulldozing Concrete Septic Tanks 

“Specializing in Farm Ponds” “Complete Sewage System Installed” 

Phone: Ferndale 2-6311 wä Ottsville, Pennsylvania 
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This & That 


We were sorry we couldn't attend the 
fall meeting of the County Historical So- 
ciety at Fallsington last month—because 
they decided to preserve the area surround- 
ing the Fallsington Meeting House as a 
national shrine. A committee headed by 
Mrs. Ann Hawkes Hutton of Bristol Town- 
ship has already started to make plans. 
Mrs. Jane Moon Snipes and Hugh B. 
Eastburn made the major speeches of the 
day. Mr. Audubon R. Davis, Society li- 
brarian, told us 300 persons attended, 
which is 200 more than usual. 


OLD.’ x 


= ° = 

The TRAVELER has received several let- 
ters concerning the new format. 
asked us to explain the cover-photograph. 
the editor tells 
me, “We printed it because we thought 
it was amusing.” 

Other correspondents like the new for- 
mat and several were kind enough to say 
they were glad this writer will continue 
to help guide its steps. We wish we had 
space to print some of the letters. 


Several 


There is no explanation, 


D o Ki 


Seventy-five years ago this month, a 
firebug caused much destruction and ex- 
citement in Quakertown. Thanks to Den- 
nis Fluck, who loaned us a copy of the 
Bucks County Patriot of Nov. 28, 1878 
we learn that there were six fires in one 
day. The account says: “The night was 
dark but the sky was lighted for miles 
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THE 
RIVER HOUSE 


In New Hope, Penna. 


LUNCH: Noon to 2:30 
DINNER: 5:00 to 9:00 
SUNDAY: Noon to 8:00 
New Hope 3792 
OPEN ALL YEAR 


TULIPS 
DAFFODILS 
HYACINTHS 


Our Supply of the World’s 
finest Bulbs from Holland and 
other Countries is now here, 
and it’s time to order and plant 
so as to have a beautiful early 
spring garden. Write for our 
Fall Folder, or drive up River 
Road. Were 1 mile north of 
New Hope at Phillips Mill. 


—Charles H. Mueller, 
Bulb Specialist 


LENTEBODEN 


HAVE YOU EVER listened to Bob 
Brugger’s “Lunch At The Doylestown 
Inn” over WBUX? It’s a Great Show. 
Have you ever lunched or dined here 
yourself? You'll have a good meal, 
whether you eat in the Grille, the 
Dining Room or downstairs in the 
Jug-In-The-Wall, our Bar and Cock- 
tail Lounge. We're Air Conditioned, 
and all our rooms have baths. Drop 
by, here at the center of your County, 
where Route 202 and Route 611 cross. 
Our phone, Doylestown 9307. 


DOYLESTOWN 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


INN 


Exclusive Fabrics 


Although we specialize in provincial 
and documentary patterns, we have 
some fascinating modern linen designs 
for draperies or furniture. Our sam- 
ples include 5 textures in plain colors, 
and 10 or more patterns especially ap- 
pealing to men. Prices: $4.95 to $9.75 
a yard. Delivery in 1 to 2 weeks. 
Also: Upholstered Funiture Made to 
Order. 


523 W. Broad Street 


Phone 36 - Quakertown, Pa. 


HOLSINGER’S 


Hartman Insurance 


Ray Z. and Lee W. 


All Forms of Insurance 


211 W. Broad St., Quakertown, Pa. 
Phone 224 


old traveler 


around. Passengers on the train coming 
from Philadelphia thought entire Quaker- 
town was ablaze. 


“It was caused by the burning of the 
planing mill of Harvey Stoneback. The 
fire when first seen was confined to the 
north east portion of the mill, but being 
a frame structure, it soon spread, lighting 
up the heavens with its shower of sparks 
and angry flames. A bucket brigade was 
formed, led by Thomas Frazier, who de- 
voted their entire efforts to saving the 
surrounding buildings. No wind was stir- 
ring or half the town might have lain in 
ashes.” 


There being no policemen or watchmen 
in Quakertown in 1878, a vigilance com- 
mittee was formed to patrol the streets 
night and day. 


KE * = 


Now that we are no longer publishing 
TRAVELER we feel we can venture a sug- 
gestion to our subscribers. You cannot 
give a better or more acceptable gift to a 
relative or a friend than a year’s sub- 
scription. It will be a twelve-time re- 
minder that you thought of them. We 
cannot think of a more desirable gift for 
$2.00. As one friend wrote, “I keep it 
right on the parlor table next to the fam- 
ily Bible.” 


Sounds kind-a old fashioned, doesn’t it? 
= KH + 


We have a wonderful neighbor, an old 
lady in her seventies who came here from 
Russia when a young girl. She never 
accepts even a small gift unless she gives 
one in return. Shed been sick so we 
stopped by last month to leave her a pack- 
age of ice cream. We left with a chicken 
(on the hoof) under our arm. We are 
too squeamish for head chopping so we 
still have Peggy “on the hoof.” 


—Henry L. Freking 
UIN 


the brass button 


(Continued from Page 15) 


which they declared was more than two 
centuries old, came in for its share of 
preservation. This included lopping away 
dead branches, strengthening points of 
strain with turn-buckled steel cables, ex- 
cavating and filling cavities, and electrical- 
ly drilling more than three thousand holes 
around the root spread into which were 
tamped six hundred pounds of special 
tree food plus three hundred pounds of 
shredded manure. 

It was not until after the restoration was 
completed that we got an inkling that our 
home was not only beautiful but historic- 
ally significant as well. For later we were 
given proof beyond all doubts that we 
had become owners of a genuine head- 
quarters of the Continental army, which 
camped at Doylestown in June, 1778, 
while on the memorable march from the 
previous winter’s heroic suffering at Val- 
ley Forge. 

Among conclusive evidence establishing 
this fact was Washington’s Headquarters 
Account Book, now in the Library of Con- 
gress which, incidentally, cooperated en- 
thusiastically with our research. In it, 
under date of June 21st, 1778, is record- 
ed payment made to John Fell, then our 
home’s owner, for “Breakfast & Dinner & 
Supper for the General and Suite.” (It 
cost 6 pounds—Thirty Dollars—for about 
20 of them.) 

That period, as students of American 
history know, marked one of the most 
critical turning points of the War for In- 
dependence. Sir Henry Clinton, who had 
superseded Sir William Howe as com- 
mander of the Crown’s forces, was about 
to evacuate British-held Philadelphia. Gen- 
eral Washington and his military advisers 
were at odds as to what the enemy’s 
next move would be. 

There is every reason to believe that 
in our home were held the earnest councils 
of war attended by Marquis de Lafayette, 
Colonel Alexander Hamilton, later to be 


(Continued on next page) 
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SIR Thomas Beecham, the 
great English conductor, is one 
of the fussiest musicians alive. 
Unless a work be perfect, he is 
likely to demolish it with a 
quip. So when he says the 
FISHER High-Fidelity radio- 
phonograph is “the most satis- 
factory and best-equipped in- 
strument of its kind that I have 
yet encountered,” this is not 
just a mild testimonial. Fisher 
gives you the full range of tone 
from the highest Piccolo to the 
lowest Bass Viol with concert- 
hall clarity. 


The Fisher is available here 
at 34 S. Main Street, Doyles- 
town, for $795.00. Other less- 
expensive Hi-Fidelity sets by 
RCA-Victor, Columbia and 
Philco. Telephone Doylestown 
4654. —LOUIS PEARLMAN 


EE 


IT SEEMS SORT of funny for a 
drugstore to be selling candy, like we 
especially feature Whitman’s, or to 
handle so many of the different things 
Drugstores do today. However, keep 
in mind, our main job is still to Com- 
pound the Prescriptions for your Med- 
icines with the greatest skill—the other 
things have just grown up around the 
basic need folks have for their drug 
store. Were at 213 W. Broad, Quak- 
town 135. 


Le Roy A. Hillegass 


The REXALL Store 


ified Meter Delive 


FUEL OIL 
QUAKERTOWN 678 


3/3 


HOWARD S. ELLIS 


County-Wide Service 
Linoleum 
Asphalt Tile 
Rubber Tile 
Plastic Wall Tile 
Venetian Blinds 
Window Shades 


51 West Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Phone: Doylestown 4552 


cr 


34 Years’ Experience 


Means Anything, Call 


D. C. STONE 


For Registered Plumbing 
and Heating 


OIL BURNERS 
24-Hour Service 
Harry S. Stone, Reg. Plumber 
Tel. Quakertown 1028 


FRED A. REED 
York Oil Burners 
Heating 
17⁄2 W. Court St., Doylestown 
Phones: 5829 & 3729 


This Issue of The 
BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


is a sample of our work 


EN 
Gardy Printing Co. 
28 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone 4369 


the brass button 
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first Secretary of the United States Treas- 
ury, James Monroe, who became fifth 
president of our nation and Baron Von 
Steuben, who as the army’s Inspector Gen- 
eral had whipped a mob of ragged half- 
starved patriots into the trained divisions 
soon to outfight the elite of Britain’s red- 
coats. And with them veteran generals 
Green, Sullivan and “Mad” Anthony 
Wayne. 


In a letter written here Washington said: 
“I am now with the main body of the 
army, ten miles from Coryell’s Ferry,” 
which is now the picturesque village of 
New Hope and is exactly the distance 
given from our home. 


One of the most prized possessions was 
found among the fragments of a china 
bowl behind a niche of the kitchen fire- 
place, where, in old houses, treasured 
keepsakes were often secerted. It was 
covered thick with verdigris and at first 
we believed it to be an old coin. When 
cleaned with an abrasive and acid, how- 
ever, it turned out to be a uniform button 
bearing five stars above an eagle and 
crossed olive branches . . . the insigne 
of our country’s first five-star general! We 
tell ourselves that before the army moved 
on, his Excellency was induced to part 
with it as a lasting memento of his visit. 


Our friends declare that surely a house 
with such a stirring past must have dis- 
tinguished ghosts. We rather suspect it 
has. 


Doylestown 
Federal Savings & 
Loan Association 


INSURED SAVINGS 
HOME LOANS 


17 West Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Doylestown 4554 


Statement 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 
1939, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States 
Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER, published monthly at 
New SEN Pa. (Formerly Quakertown) for Nov. 
1, 1953. 


l. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher Allen and Alice Ward, Editor and 
Managing editor Allen Ward, Business manager 
Treas. Alice P. Ward. 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding l percent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by 
a partnership or other unincorporated firm, its 
name and address, as well as that of each indi- 
vidual member, must be given.) Stockholders: Allen 
& Alice Ward, Lowell M. Birrell, Alma Herman, Rob- 
ert E. Montgomery et al, James & Lenore Marshall, 
Henrietta Cunningham all of New Hope; Herbert 
Ward, Lumberville, Pa.; Edgar H. Smith, Pt. 
Pleasant, Pa.; Henry L. and Dorothy E. Freking, 


Quakertown, Pa.; Margaret L. Whiteman, Rose- 
mont, N. J.; and H. & H. Publishing Co., 22 E. 
17th, New York City, N. Y.; Della M. Clark, 


New Hope 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and oth- 
er security holders owning or holding | percent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: NONE. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant's full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 


5. The average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
12 months preceding the date shown above was: 
(This information is required from daily, weekly, 
semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers only.) Not 


Required. 
ALLEN WARD, Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day 
of October, 1953. 
Elizabeth J. DeLacey 
April 27, 1955) 


(My commission expires 
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“Sooner than you think” 


Christmas 


Suggestions 

Sweaters— 

Belts— 
Handbags— 

Blankets— 
Scarf s— 

Pillow Case Sets— 
Gloves— 

Dress Fabrics— 


Use our lay-away plan 


Deaterlys 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


LeRoy N. Cassel 
Real Estate 


Established in 1925 


Fine Properties 
with especial interest in 
Farms & Old Stone Houses 


60 W. Broad Street 
QUAKERTOWN, PENNA. 
Phone 575 


REMEMBER? 


Our first prescription was filled by 


druggists Fall and Livesey on April 17, 
1888—and we’ve been providing Bucks 
County residents with fine prescription 
service ever since. 


KERSHNER’S PHARMACY 
7 N. Main Street, Doylestown 4666 


OURS IS a place with no tele- 
vision. Our Beer is good, our Wines, 
Liquors and Cocktails, excellent. 
Were located two miles south of 
Quakertown on the Quakertown- 
Doylestown Road (Rt. 313) and our 
phone is Quakertown 1052. 


Henry H. De Pue 


Proprietor 


The 


. CLASSIFIED 


Wi 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING IS SUBJECT TO EDITORIAL APPROVAL. 
MINIMUM $1.50. NO CONFUSING ABBREVIATIONS. 


50c EACH LINE 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADVER- 


TISING—$6.00 PER COLUMN INCH. — TELEPHONE: NEW HOPE 2885 OR 2273. 


ANTIQUES 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


“THE BARN” ANTIQUES. Fine Primitives, Home- 
spun Linens, Woolen Coverlets, China, Glass, 
Wrought Iron, Pottery, Copper, Brass and Pewter. 
Unusual handcarved woodenware. End of Ferry 
St. on the Delaware. Phone New Hope 3509. 

—DELLA M. CLARK. 


FORMAL, COUNTRY AND PRIMITIVE antiques both 
English and American in one of New Hopes 
most historic settings. THE CRAWFORDS, at ‘’Cintra”’ 
opposite the High School on U. S. 202. 


PINK HOUSE—Decorative antiques both formal & 
primitive for collector and dealer. (Fabrics and 
lamp shades.) Right in town on Rt. 202. Phone 
New Hope 3302. —BURWELL A LOUISE SHEPARD. 


DISTELBIRD Antique Shop offering Pennsylvania 


Dutch ‘'Stuff."’ Fine, decorative American and 
European Primitives at Favorable Prices. 
—Mechanic Street, New Hope. Keepers: G. Dicky 
& D. Sheedy. 


A VARIETY of Antiques at The Gargoyle on Rural 
Star Route, Richlandtown, Pennsylvania. —MARTHA 
HILL HOMMELL. 


AUTHENTICATED Early American Antiques. 485 N. 
Main Street, Route 611, Doylestown, Pa. Phone 
Doylestown 4394. —RUTH G. BLISS. 


PATTERN GLASS, FURNITURE. 
local, Early American antiques. Specializing in 
Corner Cupboards. —EDNA‘’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 
The General Green Inn, Buckingham, Pa. 


Large selection of 
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PLAYHOUSE GALLERIES—Fine Works by Bucks 
County Artists and changing one-man shows. To 
November 8th, Edna Andrade. The Gallery closes 
for the winter on November 29th. —Playhouse 
Lane, New Hope, Pa. —C. A. WARD. 


THE. NEW HOPE EXCHANGE wants hooked rugs, 
children’s dresses, stenciled tablecloths, tea cakes 
and petits fours on consignment. Call New Hope 
2251 or write HARRIET WENTWORTH, New Hope 
Exchange, New Hope, Pa. 


GIFTS FOR ALL Occasions. Items of beauty for 
home and garden. —QUAKERTOWN DISPLAY 
MART, Route 309 at W. Broad Street, Quakertown, 
Pa. Phone 770. 


GOODS & SERVICES 


WE CARRY A Complete Line of Children’s Wear 
from infants to teen-agers. Phone Quakertown 938. 
—THE CHILDREN’S SHOP, 112 E. Broad Street, 
Quakertown. 


SPORTING GOODS—At JOHNNY SMOLL’S SPORTS- 
MAN'S SHOP, 406 N. Broad Street, Quakertown, 
Pennsylvania. Phone 1308-W. 


PAPER HANGING—Let me Decorate your rooms 
with the new, beautiful and sensational 1953 
wallpapers. Bon-Ton, Asams, United, Shoemakers 
and others. Free estimates. F. KIRKPATRICK, 
phone Quakertown 170-R. 


BLYTHE CONTRACTORS—Excavating, grading, black 
top paving, rental of heavy equipment. 
—Call Doylestown 5669. 


ak 


Make Your Own Christmas Toys 


Kee No. 64 y et 
Colonial Cradle 29 (ec Lei 
No. 54 Hobby Horse E S 


No. 49 an. 


No. 53 Pony Ride 
s Rocker 35 


EASI-BILD Patterns eae 
make it possible for you 
to build gifts and toys 
yourself, or even the kids can 
make them. We carry the patterns 
and the materials to make these and 
many other Easi-Bild models. Phone 


k 
Ce e d 
d e tant? 


e Ge? Äer Rud en 
Doylestown 276, or write us. a: * OLY LES TOWN, FA 


INSURANCE IS our Only business. We specialize in insurance 
analysis and would like the privilege of making a personal or business 
survey for you. Our survey service costs you nothing and May save 


| Bean, Mason and Eyer 


Monument Square 206 Courtland St. 
Doylestown, Pa. Lansdale, Penna. 
Doylestown 4226 Lansdale 4843 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Courses co-ordinating theoretical and practical agriculture 
and general education leading to the Bachelor of Science 
Degree. For Information and catalogues, please write to: 
The Dean of Students 
Farm School Post Office 


Pennsylvania 
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FOR GRACIOUS LIVING 
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The Large and Handsome Living Room 


We are proud to represent the owner of this beautifully- 
appointed estate midway between Doylestown and New Hope. The 
handsome stone house is surrounded by 98 acres, mostly under 
cultivation. A 1,500 foot frontage—and a Federal Forestry Pre- 
serve across the road—afford ample protection. 


The gracious interior consists of a large living room, cosy 
library, handsome colonial dining room, modern kitchen. The 
2nd floor has two 2-room-and-bath suites and another bedroom 


and bath. The third floor has two bedrooms and bath. Out- 


buildings include an excellent 4-car garage and carriage house. 
The price has been reduced from $90,000 to $65,000. 


NEW HOPE REALTY CO. 
NEW HOPE 


PENNA. 


Telephone New Hope 3700 or 2220 
—Your Own Broker will be Protected— 
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